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The purpose of this study wa:^ to explore the 
t^Nisibility of group seetings of Head Start eothers that are focused 
)ii iinderstanding of one*s self and of others. A Parent Awareness 
Priqrae was developed for use with two groups of Head Start eothers 
a 27-weeH and a 17-w«ek period, respectively. Specific 
abiectives were that eothers would (1) becoie lote aware of the needs 
and feelings of others, (2) develop a greater awareness of 
th<*nif?elves, including an understanding of their strengths, assets, 
and the effect of their behavior on others, and (3) learn explicit 
toehnigues to ieprove coseunication skills that would in turn result 
in better interpersonal relationships. Two Parent Educators took the 
role of facilitators for the inforsal group discussions in helping 
the mothers try out new ways of handling probless and of expressing 
themselves in the group session. Focuses of the discussions included 
parent-child relationships; aethods of discipline; coaaunicet ion 
r.kills; self-knowledge; marital status; heterosexual relationships; 
drug, alcohol, and glue-sniffing addiction; and racial feelings. When 
appropriate, the Parent Educators introduced audio-visual media, 
handouts, and role-playing exercises to expand discussion. The 
sustained level of participation and the favorable reactions to the 
orogram reported by the parents and staff indicated that a parent 
awareness program is feasible for this population. (Author/DR) 
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I, ObjtcClvti 



Tht gtn«r»l purpo«« of thif fi*fibility ftudy of « pairtnt awarintit 
progrum was to axpXora tha tffactivanaaa of group procaaa wathoda 
with two groupa of Haad Start mothara • Daiirad outcomai of tha 
progran wara that mothara would: (a) bacocaa laora awara of neada 
and faalinga of otharai including thair childran; (b) davalop 
a graatar awaranaaaa of tharoaalvaa, thair pattarn of raacting* 
thair naada and axpactationa , thair atrangtha and aaaatai and tha 
affact of thair bahavior on otharaj and (c) laarn axp licit tach- 
niquaa to iwprova coomiunication and facilitata poaitiva intar- 
paraonal ralationahipa. 

XX • Daacription of Saispla Groupa 

A* Eecruitmant 

Tha two groupa of mothara vara racruitad from tha Univaraity 
of Hawaii Praachool (hareaftar rafarrad to aa Group X) and 
tha Harria Mamorial Church Praachool (Group IX) • lha plan 
waa to pay aach mothar $b*00 par maating to companaata har 
for axpanaaa of tranaportation, baby-aitting, or loaa of in- 
coma incurred during attendance at tha maating. 

At apacially called meetings for tha mothara of these clasaaa, 
the staff diacuaaed tha proposed program in full. Those 
mothers wishing to join signed up for the 16-week program. 

A few joined later after being recruited by active participants, 

B, Demographic Characteriatlca of Mothara 

Group I mothers originated mainly from Papakolea and Kalakaua 
Housing, The Group XI mothers resided at Mayor-Wright Housing 
and the surrounding Palama-Kalihi area. The mothers were pre- 
dominantly part Hawaiian, but Included in the groups were a 
mother of Chinese ancestry, two of Filipino background, and 
two Caucasians. Most of the mothers wete in their early twen- 
ties, but the age range extended through th* forties. The num- 
ber of children per mother ranged from two to eight. The 
groups included a high number of welfare recipients. This was 
true particularly for those who were divorced or unmarried or 
i»dio had large families, 

C, Number of Sessions and Attendance 

Group I was scheduled to meet for 16 two-hour sessions from 
October 23, 196S, to February 26, 1969. Following an evaluation 
session on March 5, 1969, this group met for an additional 11 
sessions from March 12 to June 4, 1969, in response to mothers' 
interest in continuing the program. 
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Avorag* attandimct par ataaioci for Group I in tha initiial 14 
foattingi waa 7*4, with a low of fiva and a hi^ of lOt Atfcan* 
danca improvad in tha final 11 maatingii with an avaraga par 
taaaion of 9.3, and again a ranga of fiva to 10. 

Group II mat in 17 two-hour iaaaiona batwaan January 12, 1969, 
and Juna 3, 1969. Avaraga attandanca during thia pariod waa 
8,4, with a low of fiva and a high of 13, 

Both groupa ramainad fairly atabla in cooipoaition and approxi- 
matad tha daairad quota of 12 mansbara. Two factora that appar- 
antly contributad to tha atability of tha groupa wara tha aign- 
up ahaata at tha ti®a of racruitmant, which candad to ccwmit 
tha mtobara to tha program, and tha fraquancy of tha maatinga, 
which, atrangthanod individual comaitmant and ganaratad group 
cohaaivanaaa. 

D. Phyaical Sat ting 

Group I mothara mat for tha initial 17 aaaaiona in a crowdad 
offica. Saating arrangamant around a ractangular tabla pra- 
ventad visual contact among all participanta. For the final 
11 aaaaiona, tha mothara mat in tha living room of a ataff 
mambar, and they aat on cuahionad furniture or on tha floor 
in a circla. The pleasant and informal atmoaphara of tha 
setting appeared to induce spontaneity and freer communication. 

Group II mothers mat in a large room adjacent to tha Head 
Start classes. Tha spaciousness of tha room offset some of 
tha disadvantages of sitting at a rectangular table. However, 
its proximity to tha Head Start classes was disadvantageous 
because of distractions. 

Children below Head Start age who accompanied their mothers 
presented a moderate amount of disruption. A pooled baby- 
sitting service was discussed early in the program but never 
successfully developed. 

III. Description of Meetings 

A. (Sroup Goals 

The focuses of the group were mainly: (1) learning to express 

honest feelings directly to others; (2) learning to listen to 
both the content and the feelings of \idiat others express and 
to give some sort of appropriate feedback to be sure there is 
real understanding; (3) trying out different wa 3 rs of acting 
and reacting toward others; (4) trying to treat children with 
love and respect rather than keeping them under complete con- 
trol; (5) expressing true feelings to others in a nonthreatening 
way and accepting feelings of others in a nonjudgmental way; 

(6) using the group support to encourage new kinds of trial 
behavior outside the group that might result in better inter- 
personal relations; and (7) increasing awareness of nature 
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Itirtiing to «njoy iauitdiiit# lurrcwtidingf «or«. 

B* Rol« of Program Staff or P^rant Iducatora (P.E.‘a) 

Tha rola-imaga that a staff mamibar attasaptad to impart waa not 
00 much that of a taachcr at of a friand and fallow group mam- 
bar aharing mutual raaponaibilltiaa. lha mothara did not know 
tha staff by profaaaional tit las, (lha tarm ’’parant aducator 
or P.E. is salactad primarily for raporting purpoaas. ) lha 
mothars callad tha P.E/s initially by surnames and latar by 
first namas« 

At first, as tha group discussed parsonal and family problems, 
they looked to tha program staff for specific anawars and di- 
tactions, lha P.E,*s attempted not to assume tha role of 
authority but triau to guide tha mothars to listen to each 
other or draw upon thair own individual rasourcafulnase for 
solutions. 

Two staff members with axparianca in group therapy, sensitivity 
training, and group work with adults ware assigned to work with 
each group of mothers. For Group I*s last 11 sessions, a third 
staff member with similar qualifications joined the group. She 
also happened to be the owner of the home at ^ich the group 
met, so the mothers accepted her as a natural addition, 

C, Group Atmosphere 

The meetings were designed to be as informal as possible to help 
the group feel relaxed and able to explore any area, thought, or 
feeling. Only in an atmosphere of complete acceptance and 
friendship could individuals feel free to bring personal feel- 
ings to the group for exploracion. The group could decide at 
any time what direction it would take. All agreed to try to be 
really honest, to be accepting of feelings of others, and to 
consider the consequences of various assumptions, attitudes, 
directions, and actions in a nonjudgmental way. What was said 
in the group was to remain confidential* The meetings were not 
to be occasions for collecting gossip. The mothers wanted to 
explore feelings and actions and to learn from this exploration. 
This willingness to be exposed took time to achieve, 

D. Group Process 

In the beginning sessions, each mother presented herself to 
the group in her most favorable light. Several sessions took 
place before group members really admitted having serious 
problems. This was achieved when the mothers discovered that 
they were each trying to cope with multiple problems that were 
not unique. As they began to empathize with each other, they 
could see the advantage of viewing a problem from another per- 
spective. In that way, many more alternatives could be con- 
sidered and explored as emotional involvement was lessened. 

Many expressed the feeling of shame at being unable to speak 
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w«ll or to «rrimg« th«ir llv«f fo that th«y ftlt islf-tufflcitnt 
And frtt of ovArwhtlming probI«ai* MAny did not hAVt hutbAndA 
or Any cIoaa Adult fritnd or fAmlXy to thty could tAlk 
hontttly About probltiit. Ibc moAt ImportAnt difcovary for lOAny 
WAt thAt tAlklng to tht group About how they w#rA fctling waf , 
in Itatlf, tharApautiCt 

Tha mambara bagan to appraciata aach othar, to faal good about 
ongtha and to aytapathlxa with waaknaaaaa, and to laugh of tan » 
Onca thia faaling of group aupport and cloaanaaa waa achiaved, 
varioua mambara brought mora aarloua problama to tha group and 
daapar faalinga war a relaaaad, Aa thia happanad) laaa struc- 
tura waa raquirad for tha maetinga. Tha group began to aaatuna 
mora of tha ratponaibility for its own direction* 

E* Content of Saasiona 

Although each of tha two groupa evolved independently, they 
both included diacuaaion of aoma or all of the following 
topica: communication akills, parent-child ralationahlpa, self- 

knowledge, marital status, heterosexual relationships, concerns 
induced by socioeconomic status, responsibility, increasing 
enjoyment of life, drug addiction, smoking, alcohol, glue- 
sniffing, morality in general, and racial feelings. 

Par-^nts were encouraged to bring in any articles they came 
across pertaining to parent-child relationships. Several 
brought in newspaper or magasine articles. The topics included 
discipline, safety-check list, and Head Start activities 
(see Appendix 2a). Whenever resource materials were considered 
helpful in illustrating a point or expanding discussion, they 
wexe introduced. (Appendix la, lb, 2c) 

In response to requests from parents, a list of questions 
children often ask about sex and some suggested answers that 
might be appropriate was compiled, discussed in the group, 
and distributed (see Appendix 2b), Parents asked for some 
information about normal development of children. Handouts 
were provided from Gesell and Ilg describing children’s 
behavior and the development of skills from birth through age 
five (see Appendix 2e). 

The problem of discipline was a recurring one for both groups,. 
Some excerpts from Ginott’s Between Parent and Child were 
mimeographed and used for discussion and handouts (see Appendix 
2d). Different philosophical approaches to child rearing were 
considered, along with examples of both constructive and destruc- 
tive ways of handling children. Stress was placed on approaches 
to help the child express his feelings and control his conduct. 

Just before vacation recess, parents were provided with 
Suggestions of Creative Activities to keep children occupied 
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during vacation. All tha auggeftion* wera activities using 
materials children could do something with. Most required 
little or no adult help (see Appendix 2c). 

In addition to mimeographed reprints, films, and tapes, the 
P.E.*s introduced various types of group exercises for prac- 
tice sessions to help build communication skills. Some of these 
exercises are summarized below: 

1. Arrangement of group in pairs for exercise in listening for 
feelings and in sending clear messages. 

2. Focus on "here and now feelings "--balloons experiment 
(flowing, feeling, breaking balloons with accompanying 
verbalizations) • 

3. "Touch and trust responsibility"— blind walk exercise in 
pairs. 

4. Group of three to four members plan imaginary outing, 
followed by study of roles assumed by each mother and type 
of contribution she made. 

5. Completing checklist of authoritarianism, with discussion 
of Implications in different forms of controls that par- 
ents use. 

6. Self-concept check— individual described herself, followed 
by feedback from group. 

7. Understanding of self— group divided in pairs; each indi- 
vidual was asked to discuss the type of person she is, the 
type she would like to be, personal assets and liabilities, 
what or who influenced her most, how others saw her. Part- 
ners in turn described their respective teammates to group, 
based on what was reported in the paired discussion. 

IV. Analysis of Data 

A. Limitation in Evaluation 

This project has the natural limitations of a small-scale fea- 
sibility study, in that no clearly defensible conclusions as 
to the efficacy of the treatment under consideration could 
have been expected. The major purpose of the project was to 
test whether the treatment could be applied with mothers of 
Head Start children, not to explore in depth how effective 
such treatment might be in comparison with no treatment or 
other treatments. Without much larger numbers of parents 
in similar groups and of P.E.*s in similar situations, and 
without a control group (recognizing that random assignment 
to the treatment would be next to impossible) , the extent to 
j»hich the parent awareness program, rather than other factors. 
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waf raiponaible for tha changaa raportad la unknown. Vary 
tantativa avaluation haa raliad haavily on data gatharad from 
tha participanta thamaalvea, including aubjactiva raporta of 
their aKperiancaa; information on what, if any, changaa thay 
obaerve in each other; raporta on how thay would respond to 
hypothetical problem situations involving their Head Start 
children; and a post-aassion telephone Interview with a lim- 
ited sample of mothers. The marked weakneaaea inherent in 
self-reporting and personal judgment, as wall as in conclu- 
sions baaed upon a small sample of parents and P,E.*s using 
single treatment, are emphasised. 

Interviews were conducted in a post-session period with a 
variety of persons, including available Head Start Center and 
CAP staff. 

B. Group I Evaluation Session— UH Preschool Group (3/5/69) 

At the conclusion of the 16-week program, seven mothers pres- 
ent were asked in the meeting to tell how the program had 
influenced them. The participants also were asked to com- 
ment on each member's behavior and changes that they had 
observed. 

1. Mothers' Observations of Changes in Themselves 

The most frequent change reported by the mothers was an 
improved relationship with their children. This was at- 
tributed primarily to their substituting talking for hit- 
ting in disciplining or attempting to influence their 
children. A few mowhers reported feeling remorseful 
and guilty whenever they fell into their old patterns 
of hitting the children. Two out of the seven mothers 
reported improved relationships because they lessened 
pressures on their children to achieve in the Head 
Start classroom and could allow them to grow at their 
own pace. 

The next most frequently reported change was improve- 
ment in self-confidence. Several mothers reported be- 
ing able to speak up and contribute opinions or ques- 
tions, whereas previously they felt too shy or believed 
that what they had to say was unimportant. 

Two mothers reported improvement in their relationships 
with adults, one with her husband particularly. She 
reported that she no longer kept to herself feelings 
that should, be shared with him and that this had pre- 
vented explosive arguments. 

Another mother mentioned that she was able to overcome 
depression when she listened to other mothers discus- 
sing similar personal problems. This de-emphasized a 
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self-pitying tendency as well as helped her to realize 
that she was not a worthless, xinfortunate individual 
because of the problems in which she was immersed. 

2. Mothers' Observations of Changes in Other Members 

Though opportunity was open to all seven mothers to 
comment on changes or behavioral observations as each 
mother described herself, only the more vocal members— 
a little over half of the group— contributed opinions* 

Ttie change most frequently expressed was that mothers 
in the group had become more verbally responsive and 
approachable. Reasons given for the impression of non- 
responsiveness and nonapproachability were shyness, 
lack of confidence, and appearance of sassiness. Two 
mothers wi*e described as being too talkative and "nosey 
and blunt" at the time of the March evaluation. This 
would have some effect on the ease with which others 
could approach them. However, responsiveness and ap- 
proachability are reciprocal, and whac the observer 
mothers saw as growth in their fellow members may have 
been related to changes in their own attitudes, perspec- 
tives, and freedom to encounter others. There was en- 
couragement from the group process itself, which was 
designed to help members relate to each other more 
freely and openly. 

C. Group II Evaluation Session— Responses to Problem Situations 
Involving Head Start Children 

On May 20, 1969, nine members attending the Group II parent 
meeting were administered a questionnaire consisting of six 
problem-situations involving categories of disrespectfulness- 
disobedience, tantrums-yelling, fighting-teasing, lying, and 
personal carelessness. These categories were the ones with 
which Oahu Head Start mothers were most concerned, based 
on a fall, 1968, survey.^ 

The eight Head Start mothers^ relied upon control of behav- . 
ior through spanking, slapping, threats, scoldings, and 
guilt-provoking statements more commonly than through con- 
structive responses. Twenty-six items were checked in the 
physically and psychologically punitive type of control meth- 
od, compared with 12 for constructive responses. This find- 
ing appears to support the statements of some of the Group II 
mothers that, though they had gained in knowledge of child 
behavior and awareness of children's needs, their actual be- 
havior towards their children had not changed greatly. In 
contrast, the Group I mothers reported feelings of guilt and 
remorse whenever they slapped or spanked their children and, 
in a few cases, felt that they had been able to avoid use 
of spanking and slapping. Since Group I mothers had parti- 
cipated in the program for a total of 27 sessions as compared 




with 17 for (Sroup II, the development of guilt end actual 
behavior change reported in Group I may be attributed in 
part to the longer involvement in tht program. See Table 1, 

D. Comparison of Classroom Volunteer Hours Between Participant 
and Nonparticipant Mothers 

Mothers responding to the invitation to participate in a 
parent awareness program were more active in the Head Start 
program to begin with than mothers who did not enroll in 
the parent program. 

Mothers in the parent awareness program, hereafter referred 
to as ’’participant mothers,” showed regular and increasing 
involvement in the Head Start class program with a substan-* 
tial increase in the number of volunteer hours recorded in 
the second semester. In contrast, during the second semesr 
ter, the volunteered time for nonparticipant mothers de- 
clined. See Table 2. 

It is reasonably certain that participation in the parent 
program helped somewhat to encourage mothers to volunteer 
more in the classroom and to participate in other Head Start 
activities. Since the parent awareness sessions were sched- 
uled weekly, it was convenient for mothers assuming leader- 
ship responsibility to delegate tasks and also to hold plan- 
ning meetings of their own before or after the sessions. 

This encouraged further Involvement and commitment on the 
part of mothers who otherwise would have had to be specially 
contacted . 

In both groups, a few mothers stated in the second semester 
that they were contributing volunteer time well over the 
group average in order to qualify themselves better for em- 
ployment as classroom or community aides in the Head Start 
program. Inspection of proportionate volunteer hours con- 
tributed by parents in all Oahu classes reveals that Group I 
mothers were the most active. 

E. Post-Session Interviews with Head Start and CAP Staff 
1. Social Workers 

In May, when asked what she siw as the greatest change, 
if any, in the participant mothers, the Group I’s social 
worker reported that (a) the mothers were not fearful of 
the preschool staff and other individuals in positions 
of authority as appeared to be true earlier in the year; 
and (b) the mothers were more verbal, friendly, and 
open in revealing their thoughts and feelings. 

In addition to the classroom volunteer experience, 
another significant activity involving about half of the 
parent awareness group was a weekly informal discussion 
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•tfflon held in th« locial work«r*« offict, Atttndanct 
was on a "drop-in" basis, with no ragularly schadulad 
sassion timt, Whanavtr two to thraa mothers gathered, 
discussion topics ranged from such practical matters as 
roach control to more serious problems involving domestic 
situations and ways of handling children* Six of the 
mothers mentioned were members of the parent awareness 
group and comprised the more verbal and active members. 
The social worker cited these experiences to show that 
there was a carry-over of interest in learning new re- 
sponses to child-rearing problems outside the group 
sessions. 

Though the Group II social worker had not conducted any 
formal inquiry about the parent awareness program, what- 
ever comments she heard volunteered by the mothers were 
favorable, as reported in personal and telephone inter- 
views in June. Through specific requests by several par- 
ticipating mothers at the close of the school year, a 
new year-long mothers* club was organized in their own 
neighborhood that would include a parent awareness group 
approach within the program. 

The social worker reported that the mothers had become 
much more aware of thoir own as well as other people’s 
problems and that they were more frank arid open in their 
relations with the teachers and others. 

2. Teacher— Group II 

The teacher's impression was that the mothers looked 
forward to their weekly parent awareness meetings. She 
noted that (a) the mothers had become more independent 
in their roles as classroom volunteers and were better 
able to handle unexpected situations; (b) they appeared 
more responsible and happier; and (c) though a few moth- 
ers continued to use spanking and rough scolding in dis- 
ciplining the children, some mothers now substitute 
talking for spanking. 

3. Community Aide— Group II 

The community aide worked closely with the Group II 
mothers. She observed that (a) between January and June 
there was an increase in the amount of time volunteered 
for the Head Start classes, the mothers being more 
responsive to calls for help and more approachable (they 
worked constructively together in undertaking three fund- 
raising projects, in sponsoring excursions for the chil- 
dren, and in holding a successful graduation party for 
all family members , friends, and Head Start staff); and 
(b) the participant mothers became less afraid to talk 
up in groups and could express themselves. 
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Sh« r«coi»9ndi*d that imothar partnt awitantti group ba 
fonnad to haXp othar mothara bacoma involvad at ctlait* 
room voluntaara and coommity partioipanta. 

Of tha 10 Group XX mothara who attandad maatinga ragularly» 
aight wara holding ona or mora community poaitlona aaao- 
ciatad with tha Haad Start or othar CAP-ralatad programa 
as of July, 1969 • Soma of thaaa poaitlona wara non- 
companaatory, othara paid* Moat poaitlona wara aaaumad 
aftar January, 1969, with aavaral davaloping in Juna, 1969. 

F, Follow-up Intarviawa with Group II Mothara 

Telaphona intarviawa wara held in July with six mothers ^o 
had participated in tha parent awareness program. Some could 
not be contacted because of no phone, having moved, or than 
being employed full-time. 

The interviews were semi-structured, allowing for open-end 
responses. Though the sampling of six mothers is small, 
the answers elicited provide a qualitative picture of par- 
ticipants* reactions as they viewed the parent awareness 
program and their Head Start experience. 

The main questions asked, with an analysis of responses, follow: 

1. Since your child has been in Head Start, have you been 
more able to understand the needs and feelings of your 
family, particularly with respect to the children? 

Most of the mothers responded positively, saying that their 
understanding of children *s behavior had influenced them to 
beccsne more patient and to listen to what their children 
were needing at the moment. Their increased patience h'd 
helped to reduce yelling and spanking. One mother reported 
taking privileges away as a means of discipline and finding 
this more effective than spanking. 

Another mother (with a history of psychiatric hospitalization) 
was fearful that increased knowledge and understanding of her 
children had made her "too soft” to the point of "overspoiling." 
She felt "more pity" for them and believed this led them to 
take advantage of her. However, she reported enjoying her 
children more than she had a year ago. 

2. In what ways do you see changes in yourself? 

Responses were varied from that of a mother who focused the 
discussion on her sou rather than herself to that of another 
who felt she was more aware of herself, her needs, and 
strengths but had not changed much in behavior to correct or 
improve herself. 




AnoChtr nothtr had found r«li«f in fharinf htr partonal** 
family problama with tha group* Sha fait aha had kapt har* 
aalf in a ahall pravioualy and appraoiatad tha naw group of 
frlanda* 

A mothar who impraaaad tha F«E«*a aa baing confidant and 
aalf**poaaaaaad aaid that pravioualy aha had known haraalf 
fairly wall and had baan abla to puraua tha goala aha aata 
up, ao that aha had not gained noticeably in tha area of 
further aalf"undaratanding« 

3. In rating how you fait about youraalf in Saptambar, 1968 
and now, would you aay you feel batter, tha ama, or 
woraa about youraalf? 

All aix mothara indicated that they fait batter about them- 
aalvaa* Ihay attributed thia to feeling that they had 
aehiavad aoma peraonal growth, had improved relatione with 
their children, and developed better feelinga about them** 
aelvea through the making of frienda in tha mothara* group 
with whom they could ahare mutual feelinga and problema* 

4* By what techniquea or in ^at ways have you learned to 
deal more effectively with problema of your children? 

Although moat mothara felt that they had gained in thia 
area, they were not able to pinpoint apeclfic techniquea or 
ways* Some had answered this question previously in citing 
how their increased understanding of children's behavior 
and needs made them more patient and lesa apt to spank 
their offspring. Others indicated they were engaging in 
more recre'',tional-educatlonal activities with their chil- 
dren, including reading books, arranging for arts-crafts 
work at home, fishing, swimming, and setting up household 
chores as fun-type games* 

One mother reported being alert to how her children were 
affected by what she said and did as long as she attended 
the weekly mothers' group. She felt that she was conscien- 
tiously practicing new skills and techniques with benefit 
to herself and the children. However, once she took a 
full-time job and her attendance slackened, she found her 
practice lagging behind what she had learned and considered 
worthwhile. She felt the need to maintain regular contacts 
with a similar mothers* group to continue effective child- 
care practices* 
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G# S«««ry of Gunogo-okitt Results 

Guiopaookiei is sn experimentsl test developed st the Univereity 
of Hewsii (Dorothy C. Adkins end Bonnie L. Bellif) designed to 
measure motivation to achieve in school. A preliminary 100-item 
form was available in the fall of 1968, and its applicability 
to children of age four or even younger was still a matter to be 
explored. It was clear that the cognitive difficulty of the 
items might be too great for some of the younger children, es- 
pecially those from homes of a low economic level. 

Gumpgookies test was administered to the Head Start chil- 
dren of the participants in the two parent awareness groups as 
well as to their mothers. The mothers were instructed to re- 
spond as they thought their children would. Their responses, 
however, undoubtedly reflected not only their perception of 
their children’s motivation but also, to some extent, their own 
ambitions for their children. 

None of the correlations of these data was significant. The num- 
ber of pairs was of course extremely small. Unfortunately, it 
was not possible to arrange to give the test to the children at 
the end of the program. Hence the degree to which the children’s 
scores might have been changed and whether or not they changed 
in the same direction as the mothers* scores are not ascertain- 
able. A comparison of the pre-test and post- test correlation 
between mothers* and dhiildren’s scores would have been interest- 
ing. 

The findings would not necessarily mean that either the parents’ 
perceptions of or their ambitions for their children had changed 
or that they had not changed. If the test was measuring motiva- 
tion of the parents to any extent, it should be noted that such 
a trait in adults ordinarily would not be expected to alter 
markedly in a short time. The mothers may have become more 
realistic in their aspirations for their children. Moreover, 
evidence of Increased motivation of the mothers was observable 
in other directions, such as Increased amount of classroom par- 
ticipation and of involvement in community affairs. 

During the course of this project, further work has been done 
with a revised form of the test. It contains a smaller number 
of items of lower average difficulty. In addition, the format 
has been altered to lessen the tendency of young children to 
react on the basis of position preference, picture preference, 
or primacy versus recency. Additional exploration of its value 
as a possible criterion measure to evaluate the effectiveness of 
a parent program would be worth\dille. 
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Comparison of Classroom Volunteer Hours 
in the 1st and 2nd Semesters 
Between Participant and Nonparticipant >Iothers 





1st Semester 

Mean No* Ilrs. 
EexJtother _ _ 


2nd Semester 

Mean No* Hrs* 
Per Mother 


Gain or 
Loss in 
Vola Hra. 


Group I 


Participants 


122*6 


157.9 


+35*3 


Nonparticipants 


11.2 


4.8 


- 6.4 


Group II 


Participants 


71.5 


92.7 


+21.2 


Nonparticipants 


22*1 


12*0 


-10.1 



Group I 

No* Participant Mothers « 14 in 1st semester; 11 In 2nd semester 

No* Nonparticipant Mothers » 10 



Group II 



No. Participant Mothers » 12 

No* Nonparticipant Mothers * 14 in 1st semester; 10 in 2nd semester 



Changes in number of mothers resulted from withdrawals , illness, employment* 
(Omitted from count also were mothers who did not volunteer at all during 
the year, with no particular reason cited*) 



V. APPENDIX 



Etfourct mattrlalt 
a* Books 

(1) Carson, R# A sansa of wondar » Naw York: Harpar & 

Row, 1.965* 

(2) Glnott, H. Gi Batwaan parant and child . New York: 

Avon Books, 1965. 

(3) Hanlay, A. Maka up your toind * New York; Pockat 

Books, Inc. 

(4) Kahili, G. Tha prophat . New York: Alfrad A* 

Knopf, Inc., 1966. 

(5) Llndbargh, A. Gift from tha saa . New York; 

Panthaon Books, Inc«, 1955. 

(6) GesalX, A. and llg, F. Infant and child in tha 

cultura of today * New York: Harpar and Bros., 1943. 

b. Films 

(1) ’’children's Emotions” 

(2) ’’Detached Americans” 

(3) ”How Babies Learn” 

(4) ’’Jamie— *the Story of a Sibling” 

(5) "Palmour Street” 

(6) ’’Parents to Children about Sex” 

(7) ’’The Mood of Zen” 

2. Excerpts adopted from mimeographed papers, newspapers, and 
other sources 

a. Excerpts adopted from Safety Checklist for Parents ^ 

In an effort to Identify and control hazards to children, 
the National Easter Seal Society is asking parents to evaluate 
the way they instill basic obedience to safety rules by answer* 
ing the following questions. Illustrated as follows: 

(1) Do I set up reasonable rules for my children to obey? 

(2) Do I speak in a firm, calm voice when I want my 
child to obey? 

(3) Do I set an example myself? 

These and other questions relating to child safety situations 
are contained in the new Safety Checklist for Parents, published 



^Honolulu Star Bulletin, contributed by Mrs. Geraldine 
Mahaulu, University Preschool 



by th« Mutiotial Eaittr Stal Society, 2023 Wait Ogdin Avanue, 
Chicago, Xllltiola 606X2 (slogla copy £raa). 

b. Excerpt! adopted from Univeraity of North Carolina 
School of iPublic Health, Department of Health Education, 

Quiz Sheet X. typical questions on parenthood asked by young 
children, three to 10 years of age. 



Questions 


Answers 


(1) 


Where do babies come 
from? 


From mothers or they grow 
inside mothers, (l*Ihere?) 
Xnslde mother's stomach. 


(2) 


Where do hospitals get 
babies? 


They don't get babies; 
they help mothers have 
babies. 


(3) 


Can X have a baby? 


Yes, when you are grown 
up and married you will 
be ready, (girl) 


(4) 


Are there other ways to 
get babies? 


No, (Explain occasional 
adoption.) 


(5) 


What are these (breasts) 
for? 


A new baby gets milk from 
breasts. 
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c. Excerpts adopted from Some DO"Xt"Yourself Presents 

Box of junk and screwdriver (could include springs, pad- 
locks, and keys, old clocks, radios, zippers, paper clips, 
etc.); scrap cloth, trims, paste, and scissors; clothespins; 
spools; buttons; dress-up clothes; old sheets (to put over 
a small table for a house) and decorating materials such as 
crayons, paints, paste, and scrap materials; bandaids; pipe 
cleaners; empty cans; milk cartons; old tires and tubes; 
kitchen tools; digging tools; string or cord; macaroni; water 
play toys; paint brushes, etc, 

q 

d. Excerpts from “Discipline*'* 

Example: Desirable (after undesirable) 

Ursula (at the playground); X like it here, X am not going 
home now. X am going to stay another hour. 

Father: You say you are, but I say you are not. 

Such a statement may lead to one of two results, both of 
them undesirable* defeat for the child or defeat for the father. 
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Compiled from a list prepared by Parent Nursery, Berkeley 
Unified School District. 

3 

H, Ginott, Between Parent and Child. 



1 
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A better approach i» to focua on the child* • desire to stay 
in the playground, rather than on her threat to defy authori- 
ty. Tor instance, the father could have said, ”I see that 
you like it here# I suppose you wish you could stay much 
longer, even ten hours. But time is up for today. Kow we 
must go.*‘ If after a minute or two Ursula is still persis- 
tent, the father may take her by the hand and lead her out of 
the playground. 

A child should not be allowed to hit his parent. An 
attack should be stopped immediately: "Wo hitting. I can 
never let you do that.” ”If you are angry, tell it to me 
in words.” 

Children lie in self-defense. They also lie to give 
themselves in fantasy what they lack in reality. Lies tell 
truths about fears and hopes. We should try to understand 
the meaning of the lie rather than just deny its content or 
condemn its author. 

Differences between old and new approaches to discipline: 

OLD: Parents used to stop undesirable acts but 

Ignored the urges that brought about the acts.... 

NEW: The modern approach helps the child both with 

his feelings and conduct.... 

4 

e. Excerpts from "Attitude of Adult Toward Child” 

Instead of striving for executive efficiency, the mother 
aims first of all to be perceptive of and sensitive to the 
child's behavior— alertly responsive to his needs. A child 
is more than a detached individual who must be taken care of 
at stated clock intervals. He is a living, growing organism, 
an individual in his own rlght--cooperation between child and 
culture is needed, each adapting. 

One must understand in what way the child's immaturity 
must be met and helped. Growth has its seasons and sequences. 

We must create the most favorable conditions for his self- 
regulating and self-adjustment— in areas of motor development, 
adaptive behavior, language and thinking, and personal and 
social behavior. 






ERIC 



^A. Geseli and F. Ilg , Infant and Child in the Culture of Today . 
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1st year— gains taotor control 

2nd year--walks, runs 

articulates words 

acquires bowel and bladder control 
attains a rudimentary sense of personal 
identity and of personal possession 

3rd year- -makes sentences, uses words as tools of thought, 
tries to understand environment and to comply 
with cultural demands, and so on. 

Cultural and creative activities can be used at each level 
of development. A few sources from which to choose are 
books, music, painting, blocks, possessions, excursions, 
holidays and festivals, clay, sand, stones, and water. 

f. Excerpts from "How Things Go Wrong" ^ 

In many homes storms between parents and children develop 
in a regular and predictable sequence. The child does or 
says something "wrong." The parent reacts with something 
insulting. Tbs child replies with something worse. The 
parent retorts with high-pitched threats or with high-handed 
punishment. And the free-for-all is on. 

Nathan, age nine, was playing with an empty teacup. 

Mother; You’ll break it. You are always breaking things. 
Nathan: No, I won’t. 

Just then the cup fell on the floor and broke. 

Mother: For crying out loud, you are so stupid. You 

break everything in the house. 

Whether or not Nathan learned to avoid empty teacups 
was less important than the negative lesson that he learned 
about himself and his mother. 

On seeing her son rolling the cup, the mother could have 
removed it and directed him to a more suitable substitute, 
such as a ball. 

5 

g. Excerpts from "Role-Playing Ideas" 

(1) Carol, age 12, was tense and tearful. Her favorite 
cousin was going home after staying with her during 
the summer. 




Glnott, Between Parent and Child . 
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Carol: (with tears in her eyes) Susie is going 

away. 1*11 be alone again. 

Mother* You'll find another friend. 

Carol: Oh, mother! (sobs) 

Mother: You are 12 years old and still such a 

crybaby. 

Carol gave her mother a deadly look and escaped to 
her room, closing the door behind her. 

A child's feelings must be taken seriously even 
though the situation itself is not very serious. Mother 
might have said any or all of the following: "It will be 

lonely without Susie," "You miss her already," "It is 
hard to be apart when you are so used to being together," 
"The house must seem kind of empty to you without Susie 
around." 

Such responses create intimacy between parent and 
child. The child feels understood and the parent feels 
that she understands, and the emotional bond is strength- 
ened bett^een them. 

(2) Eric, age nine, came home full of anger. His class 
was scheduled to go for a picnic but it was raining. . . • 
She (his mother) said to Eric: 

Mother: You seem very disappointed. 

Eric* Yes. 

Mother: You had everything ready and then the darn 

rain came. 

Eric: Yes, that's right. 

There was a moment of silence and then Eric said, 

"Oh well, there will be other days." His anger seemed 
to have vanished and he was quite cooperative the 
rest of the afternoon.... 

(3) Leader: Suppose it is one of those mornings when 

everything seems to go wrong. The telephone rings, 
the baby cries, and before you know it, the toast 
is burnt. Your husband looks over the toaster and 
says: "My God! When will you learn to make toast?" 

What is your reaction? 

Mrs. A: I would throw the toast in his face! 

Mrs. B: I would say, "Fix your own damn toast!" 

Mrs. C: I would be so hurt I could only cry. 

Leader: What would your husband's words make you 

feel toward him? 

Parents: Anger, hate, and resentment. 
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Leader: Suppose that the situation is the same; 

the toast is burnt, but your husband says, “Gee, 
honey, it's a rough morning for you--the baby, 
the phone, and now the toast." 

Mrs. A: I would drop dead if my husband said that 

to me. 

Mrs. B; I would feel wonderful. 

Leader; Let's look at a third kind of husband. He 
looks over the burnt toast and says to you calmly, 

"Let me show you, honey, how to make toast." 

Mrs. A; Oh, no. He is even worse than the first 
one. He makes you feel stupid. 

Our words and attitudes can make a difference in the 
atmosphere of our home.... We need to learn to respond, 
not just to the event itself, but to the feelings around it. 

3. Excerpts from exercises developed by the P. E. 

a. Control by praise or punishment 

Mothers were asked to indicate how they would respond to 
problem situations. After each situation, they indicated on 
an answer sheet whether it is likely or unlikely for them, 
as parents, to do what is stated. 

(1) Physically remove your child from a drum when he 
refuses to stop banging on it after you have told 
him it is getting unbearable to you. 

(2) Praise your child for being prompt in coming home to 
dinner. 

(3) Scold your six-year-old child if he uses poor table 
manners in front of a guest. 

(4) Offer to give your child some kind of reward for 
every subject in which he pulls up his grade on 
his next report card. 

b. Problem situations involving Head Start children 

(1) Disrespectfulness, disobedience. What would you do 
if; you asked your four-year-old to put his dirty 
clothes in the laundry box and he said, "I don't 
like you. Mommy"? 

(2) Tantrum, yelling. What would you do if: you refused 

to buy a toy for your four-year-old at a store and 

he cried loudly, stomping his foot and throwing 
your purse on the floor? 



(3) Accid«nti, What wowld you do ifi your four-yaar- 
old apiXlad a baXf"quart of wllk whlla pouring 
foxoa for hiraaalf? 

c. Cooniunication akiXla 

Mothara wara pairad and wara aakad to datcriba to thalr 
partnari: 

(X) What kind of parton X faaX I am, 

(2) What kind of parson X wouXd Xika to ba. 

(3) What ara my good points or assats'* 

(4) What ara my bad points or XiabiXitias? 

(5) My next door neighbor wouXd describe me to a stranger 

4SS# a f a 

(6) She wouXd describe ray chiXdren as..,. 

Each mother then introduced her partner to the group and 
toXd the group how her partner seemed to feeX about herseXf 
and how she thought others felt about her. 

This exercise stressed the skiXXs of Xistening to an 
individuaX and taXking to a group. It was Xess threatening 
to talk about someone eXse to the group than about oneself. 

d. Listening for feelings 

Come typical messages that chiXdren send were given and 
parents wrote down which feeXiugs were being expressed, 

(X) ” You don*t mean I have to clean up this whoXe 

kitchen rayseXf !’* 

(2) “X'XX wear my hair the way 1 want to.” 

(3) ’'Mommy, let me hold your hand when we go in.” 

e. Sending nonjudgmental, factual messages 

(1) The record player is turned on full volume. Parents 
in the next room cannot hear each other talk. 

Typical message: ”You should be more considerate 

of others. Why do you have it so loud?” 

Won judgmental, factual message: "Dad and I are finding 

it hard to talk. It bothers us when it is so loud.” 
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(2) The child bet picked on hie brother ell day. He 
seeine unhappy. Mother doeen*t kno^^ why* 

Typical meeeege: “jorae on now. Stop annoying 

your brother or you'll have to go outaide by your- 
self. He's not doing anything to you. You should 
be ashamed." 

Nonjudgmental, factual messager "Something seems Co 
be making you feel unhappy, I would like to uelp, 
but I don't know what it is that is really bothering 
you." 

f. Self-concept 

A letter from a young boy was read, telling how he felt 
about always trying to please his parents, teachers, or other 
authority figures. He was made to feel that he was unimportant. 
No one cared how he felt. This kind of behavior built up 
hatred in himself and left him angry and unable to feel good 
about himself. 

This was used to introduce a discussion on children's 
feelings about themselves - -on self-concept. 
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